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The World's Peace. Bv Tadasu Saiki. London : Methuen & Co., Ltd., 
36 Essex St., W. C. pp. vii, 238. Cloth: Price 6 sh. 

This story, the author tells us, was written to help " improve the 
happiness of the world and cultivate better relations among the nations." 
The spirit of the work is that of good will to all mankind, and of broader 
humanity. It was written " especially for the American Nation," to 
correct what Mr. Saiki, a citizen of Japan, considers the " glaring 
inaccuracies " and " dangerous teaching " of certain publications of 
American authors who have, through ignorance and misunderstanding, 
dealt unreasonably with Japan. 

Mr. Saiki begins his story with some general reflections on the recent 
affairs of the world, in which the principles that lie at the root of the 
work, come out clearly. These seem to be summed up in a single brief 
paragraph : 

There shall be no real civilization or settled peace in the world until all the 
races not only respect themselves but also respect each other. And what is true 
of races is also true of religions. 

Several pages at this point are devoted to reflections on the religious 
divisions and hostilities of the world, which the author believes to be 
most unfortunate. He holds that all religions are inspired and " all 
entitled to the respect of good men." As between science and religion 
he believes there can be no real want of harmony. They may move on 
different lines but " are shaped in the same direction." He holds the 
purely ethical view of Christianity and places it " on- a level with the 
other religions of the world." What he says of religions, he believes 
also to be true of races and peoples. Universal peace between the East 
and the West will never come about " until the civilization of the West 
first recognizes that the East has a civilization also." Races and religions 
must be internationalized, or at least come to respect each other. 

A considerable section of the story, which is carried forward thirty 
years to the year 1941, deals with the question, whether the United 
States can escape war with China. The author apparently believes such 
a war inevitable. With Japan, however, he declares that there has never 
been any danger of war, though the yellow journals have tried to bring 
one about, and have created some unpleasantness, but talk of war between 
Japan and the United States he considers " an insult to the morality and 
the intelligence of the two countries." With China, however, the case is 
different. He develops, in extenso, through the mouth of one of the 
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characters of the story, the various ways in which the Chinese in this 
country and at home have been treated, both by the government and the 
people of the United States, with injustice, contempt, and petty annoy- 
ances. He draws also with clear vision the manner in which China is 
being transformed to-day and is beginning to feel her power; how she is 
creating an army of well disciplined men, and a navy which Mr. Saiki 
prophesies is to be " equal if not superior to almost any other." He 
works in, also, the manner in which China is feeling the throbs of a new 
national spirit, is transforming herself into a constitutional government, 
and will soon be federating and consolidating the provinces of the empire. 

Those Americans who have habitually cherished a contempt for China 
as a weak and disintegrated country, a " dying nation," destined to be 
sliced up by the European Powers, would do well to read what this clever, 
straightforward Japanese thinker says about what is going on in that 
land of four hundred millions of people. It is instructive to note that 
the recent remarkable developments in China, in the direction of a 
republic, follow closely, in many respects, the lines of Mr. Saiki's prog- 
nostication when he wrote this book some two years and more ago. 

The point of view of Mr. Saiki, while generally cosmopolitan in a 
marked degree, is nevertheless Oriental. He feels deeply the injustices 
done to the Eastern races, formerly to the Japanese and now more espe- 
cially to the Chinese. His keen criticisms of the United States, whether 
dealing with political or with industrial matters, are not mere vague 
tirades. They are direct and specific and are supported by numerous 
citations from journals and from the utterances of prominent men. He 
seems, however, on the whole to be fair toward this country and shows a 
marked appreciation of what this government and people have done for 
Japan. 

In the prophecy which the author makes, in trying to forecast the 
history of the coming thirty years, he is careful not to go too much into 
details. He builds upon the present conditions, as he seems to see them, 
and imagines that things go on from bad to worse. China grows strong 
and self-reliant and determined to have justice done her. The United 
States declines to change her diplomatic policy, and the result is a war 
between the two countries. A great naval battle is fought for two days 
on the Pacific, two hundred miles northwest of Hawaii. The United 
States navy is defeated, losing several vessels, and retreats to the Ameri- 
can shore. The Hawaiian Islands proclaim their independence, and the 
Chinese army finally gets inland beyond the Rocky Mountains. The 
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war drags on a long time and is finally brought to an end through pres- 
sure brought to bear on the United States and China by a combination 
of European Powers and Japan. In the treaty which follows it is agreed 
that the Asiatic and other races shall be treated equally with the white 
race in the United States, and that the Panama Canal shall be placed in 
the hands of an international syndicate and neutralized. The war is 
the last great war of the world, a war for peace, as Mr. Saiki declares. 

In the latter half of the book the two principal interlocuters of the 
story, an old gentleman and a young man, continue their conversations 
at Nairobi, a place first introduced to the world by Mr. Eoosevelt and 
recognized in the story as the centre of civilization. Their talk covers a 
very wide range of subjects, Eastern and Western, and the upshot of 
these conversations is generally a little more favorable to the Eastern 
civilization than to the Western. It is sometimes not a little difficult 
to find any coherence among the topics talked over, though such coher- 
ence really always exists at the back of the story. 

The author, though considerably tinged with chauvinism, seems to be 
a devout believer in the cause of peace, and he attributes to the women 
of the world the chief role in bringing the Chinese-American war to an 
end, and in establishing a permanent peace order of the world. He 
advocates a general International Peace Holiday. A great International 
Women's Congress for the Peace of the World is held in Shanghai and 
has great weight in swaying the course of events. The Peace Confer- 
ence at Nairobi, which ends the war, is completely successful, and the 
world enters upon a new era of peace. 

A few pages toward the close of the book are devoted by the author 
to an explanation of his motives in writing the story. These pages are 
interesting and instructive and ought to be carefully studied by all who 
are devoted to international justice and peace. 

A short appendix to the book gives the constitution of the " Inter- 
national Women's Association and Congress for the World's Peace," as 
Mr. Saiki conceives it ought to be formed. 

The chief criticism of the work is that Mr. Saiki does not sufficiently 
take into account the movements and forces which are to-day operating 
with growing power against the old order, and which most pacifists 
believe will render a great war between the East and the West impossi- 
ble, whatever may be the development of China in power and self- 
consciousness. Benjamin P. Trueblood. 



